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“Who Do Men Say That I Am?” 


ECENT literature bearing upon the history 

and personality of Jesus carries the marks of 
the prevalent interests of our time, the psycholo- 
gical, historical and cosmical outlooks of the scien- 
tific spirit. To approach the Jesus of history, first 
of all there is the literary problem of the sources, 
chiefly the Synoptic Gospels and the relation thereto 
of the Johannine materials; after this there lies the 
psychological problem of interpreting His per- 
sonality, and finally, the attempt to fix that per- 
sonality’s importance in the cosmical speculations 
opened up to us by the new astro-physics and the 
investigation into the nature of the physical universe. 
With such a vast programme all that can be done 
within the limits of this paper is to select from the 
copious international literature of the past few years 
points which will give some idea how the currents 
of opinion are running to-day. 


THE LITERARY PROBLEM 


The literary problem takes the line of the Form- 
geschichtliche study, leading exponents of which are 
the Germans, Dibelius, Bultmann and Bertram. 
M. Goguel, in his recent Vie de Jesus (Paris, 1932), 
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has summarized the method and given a judicious 
estimate of its value (pp. 146f., 160, 163). The 
method, which tries to classify the forms in which 
the evangelical stories have been run, such as cate- 
chizing, preaching, sermon, moral appeal, con- 
troversy, apologetics, etc., assigns much of the 
colouring of the stories to the later Church of the 
generation or two subsequent to Jesus’ death. M. 
Goguel acutely remarks that “‘if it were legitimate 
to establish a correspondence between such frag- 
ments or such groups of fragments and such function 
of the Church’s life, it would not be to conclude 
that the function created the organ, that the needs 
of catechizing, etc., determined the appearance of 
the materials used by them or have given them their 
structure or their form. . . . Their creation cannot 
be explained by their use.” He concludes, ‘The 
principle posited by this school’s view of the gospel 
tradition, that these stories ought to be considered 
from the view-point of the history of the tradition, 
is legitimate and necessary. But it does not suffice 
by itself.’’ But as to the historicity of Jesus Himself, 
this School is quite decided. Bultmann speaks for 
all when he says: ““The doubt of the real existence 
of Jesus is not established and does not deserve a 
word of refutation” (Jesus, p. 16). And M. Goguel, 
after a minute examination of the references, within 
and without the New Testament sources, says ex- 
plicitly: ‘‘Without hesitation we decide for the 
historic Character of the person of Jesus” (op. cit., 
p. 182). 

But this is not to say that we have a biography 
of Jesus. Herr Bertram, for instance, says: ‘“The 
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figure of Jesus is not directly accessible to history. 
It is vain to wish to integrate it in an historical 
development . . . not what He was but what He 
is, this only is revealed to a believer: the historian 
ought to limit himself to this settlement” (V. 7. und 
historische Methode, Tiibingen, 1928, p. 41). Emil 
Brunner agrees with that view, in his study of the 
last century’s historical research into the life of 
Jesus. “It is above all, no longer a biography: .. . 
it is a film of a row of fragmentary ‘snap-shots’... . 
The historical ‘photograph’ is neither the ‘liberal’ 
picture of Jesus, nor the Christ-picture of orthodoxy”’ 
(Der Mittler, Tiibingen, 1927, cap. vi. p. 165). 


HISTORY IN “JOHN’S’” GOSPEL 


Within the past few months the relation of the 
Fourth to the Synoptic Gospels has been discussed 
in several books in English: Canon Raven’s Jesus 
and the Gospel of Love, Prof. W. F. Howard’s The 
Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation and 
R. H. Strachan’s The Historie Fesus in the New Tes- 
tament. Dr. James Mackinnon also has discussed this 
aspect at length in his book, The Historic Fesus. 
There is growing a strong opinion that the Fourth 
Gospel contains more historical accuracy than had 
lately been supposed. Dr. Mackinnon declares that 
it “undoubtedly contains historic matter with which 
the historian ought to reckon” (p. xiv). Dr. Howard, 
whose book is a masterly résumé of a generation’s 
work on “‘John,” says: “There are indications of 
superior sources and information regarding the last 
days in Jerusalem, and in the matter of the Last 
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Supper and the date of the crucifixion; there is a 
strong tendency to-day to accept the superiority of 
‘John’ to ‘Mark’ (p. 175). While all allow that the 
Fourth Gospel is an interpretation, all agree that, 
as Dr. Gore said recently to the present writer: 
**There is a living memory, undoubtedly, behind 
that book.” Dr. Raven has expanded such a judg- 
ment: “The vivid and accurate account of the 
scenes and places seems psychologically irreconcil- 
able with the belief that the teaching is solely the 
product of creative imagination, or with the sup- 
position of an eye-witness’s memory as the ground- 
work of a later mystic’s visions. Such a theory is 
bad psychology . . . the book is homogeneous and 
a work of high intellectual and spiritual worth. Of 
all the Gospels this most evidently has a single 
person for its author (p. 217). And Dr. Strachan’s 
verdict is that ‘John has reasserted the value of 
Christianity as an historical religion’ ”’ (p. 215). 

At this point the question rises, what is meant 
by “‘historical?’? Lord Acton urged detachment as 
the sign-manual of the historian’s temperament: 
“Our most sacred and disinterested convictions 
ought to take shape,” he wrote, “in the tranquil 
regions of the air, above the tumult and the tem- 
pest” (The Study of History, p. 5). Complaint is made 
from the standpoint of historical scientific method, 
that the witnesses of Jesus’ life are biased, pre- 
judiced, and lack that detachment. Per contra, it 
may be said, that, like Gibbon and Hume, there may - 
be bias against. M. Goguel has some good remarks 
on this matter, when discussing the historical and 
religious problems presented by the study of the life 
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of Jesus. ‘“The historical problem is put outside any 
interpretation and outside any religious pre-occu- 
pation, not only for believers, but for every man 
who is interested in mankind’s past. . . . For be- 
lievers . . . the theological and religious problem. . . 
is put by the judgments of value that the Church 
bears concerning Him, and by the need there 
is that she integrate the idea which she has 
formed of Him into a universal idea of Him. 
This problem can only be solved by the func- 
tion of a philosophical and religious concep- 
tion” (p. 183). He quotes approvingly Wernle’s 
dictum that to understand Jesus truly, the historian 
needs to have something similar to Jesus (etwas 
Jesudhnliches) in his make-up (Jesus, p. vii). Here 
we reach the storm-centre of the contention of 
Brunner and Barth that the historian as such cannot 
understand Jesus, but only if he be also a believer 
in Him as the Christ (cf. Brunner, Der Mittler, cap. 
cited). 

The problem is dual, as M. Goguel clearly states 
it. “The existence of this double problem is as 
symbolized in the name Jesus Christ. . . . To say 
that these two problems, being placed upon two 
different planes, can and ought to be developed, 
each according to the laws and methods proper, 
is perhaps true, but not satisfying. There are no 
closed compartments in the human mind.” He adds: 
“entirely to subordinate one of the considerations 
to the other is impossible, for history bears judgments 
of fact, religion and theology judgments of value; 
the two things are irreducible one to the other.” 
The historian must be content, he thinks, with a 
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Life of Jesus not absolutely certain, with a degree 
of certitude like one in some measure attainable in 
the other spheres of the ancient world (pp. 183 ff.). 
The historian will ever remember that the evan- 
gelists were not mere reporters, indifferent to the 
significance of what they report: they were messen- 
gers, heralds, “knowing what they believe and loving 
at they know,” and conscious that their message 
was a matter of life and death. Gospels were written 
by men who had taken a side, from faith to awaken 
a like faith, and to win a verdict. As Gerhard Kittel 
puts it, “Not one of the evangelists wrote his narra- 
tive because he was interested in the accurate telling 
of a story” (Mysiertum Christi, p. 48). He remarks 
further that ‘‘the application of the historical method 
alone’’ puts the historian “‘in the presence of a riddle 
to which he does not possess the key. Faith and faith 
alone has the eye to perceive this” (2d.). 


PSYCHOLOGY AND “‘THE RIDDLE OF JESUS” 


The second modern penchant, psychology, thus 
comes in to try to solve the “riddle of Jesus.’ This 
is very complicated, for the psychologist has to pass 
through the modern man’s mind, to the mentality 
of Palestinian fishermen at the other end of twenty 
centuries, to “‘fix’? his ‘“‘object.”” Canon Raven re- 
marks how attempts have been made by singling 
out some special feature of Jesus’ activity or teaching 
“to represent the essential element of His career.” 
Mr. Middleton Murry has tried it with rare literary 
charm, but says of many of our modern attempts: 
“I confess that not a little advanced criticism of the 
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Gospel narratives repels me and irritates me as a 
critic, by its assumption that Jesus was an ordinary 
sort of man. Criticism of this kind seems never to 
pause to think the obvious thought that if Jesus had 
been an ordinary sort of man, it would not now, 
one thousand nine hundred years after His death, 
be striving to prove that He was” (Life of Jesus, 
p. 9). His own summing up runs: “The spiritual 
power of Jesus is beyond the scope of modern science, 
for the simple reason that the conditions can never 
be repeated,” and in his book, God, he thinks of 
the Incarnation as the emergence of a new species 
of Homo sapiens, similar in kind to what is found in 
other men of genius, but unique both in degree of 
attainment and as the pioneer of the type. 

Jewish writers have sought to explain Jesus by 
historical psychological methods. Klausner thinks 
that ‘‘without any exception He (Jesus) is wholly 
explainable by the scriptural and Pharisaic Judaism 
of His time,”’ but thinks also that “there is nothing 
new in His teaching”’ (Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 215 ff.). 
The polemic of Jesus against the Pharisaism of 
His day, Klausner justifies, “‘as Jew and even as 
Pharisee.”” Klausner also thinks Jesus had an 
“exaggerated sense of nearness to God”? (p. 378). 
Another Jewish writer, Enelow, sees in Jesus one 
“in whom is combined what is best and most mys- 
terious and most enchanting in Israel—the eternal 
people whose child He was” (A Jewish View of 
Jesus, p. 181). But that simply raises the questions, 
why the appeal of Jesus is wider in range than 
Judaism, and why His race never understood, but 
slew, Him. Mr. Claude Montefiore has several times 
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given a high estimate of Jesus, and singles out 
the feature which differentiates Him from Jewish 
religious leaders: ‘‘Jesus did not avoid sinners, but 
sought them out. This was a new and sublime 
contribution to the development of religion and 
morality”... “this touch of eager service, especially 
to the sinner and the outcast was a special charac- 
teristic of the religion of Jesus and a new thing when 
He preached it” (The Synoptic Gospels, vol. i. pp. 55; 
225). And elsewhere he wrote that “Jesus was 
original, original in His character as also in His life: 
a new phenomenon among the Jews, which has scarcely 
been repeated” (Hibbert Journal, October, 1929, 
p. 101, our italics). 


WHAT ‘“‘MORE THAN A PROPHET’ IMPLIES 


By the psychological method various estimates 
have been reached. Dr. Mackinnon discusses the 
opinion that He was a prophet. He says: “In Jesus 
the prophetic consciousness rises to a higher level 
than in the prophets of old. It attained its most 
complete spiritual and ethical exemplification. In 
His person and function as Messianic Son He is 
the culmination of prophecy.”? Dr. C. H. Dodd deals 
with that aspect in his paper: “‘Jesus as Teacher 
and Prophet” in Mysterium Christi. He winds us thus: 
“We have found ourselves compelled to pass again 
and again from the category of the prophetic to that 
of the ‘more than prophetic’: Jesus brings in the 
Kingdom,” and Dr. Dodd points out that “This 
carries with it a profound change in the religious 
character and value of the teaching itself, and it 
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has important implications in regard to His Person” 
(p. 66). As with Rudolf Otto, at the end of Das 
Heilige, the prophet category will not fit; “He was 
more than a prophet, He was the Son.” And E. 
Brunner has shown, in the Der Mitiler, that that 
sentence has upset all the earlier argument of Otto’s 
entire book (cf. p. 47, . 2). 

Dr. Mackinnon’s phrase, “the Messianic Son” 
was further discussed by that historian. He wrote: 
“None of His predecessors among the prophets 
claimed to be the Messiah, and Jesus, in making 
that claim, stands apart and above them. ... In 
the case of Jesus it was a fruit of a genuine, if 
mysterious religious experience, and was coupled 
with a spiritual significance and a moral elevation 
supreme in Jewish religious history. Out of this 
personal experience and this wondrous spiritual and 
ethical teaching came an epoch-making movement, 
such as only a creative religious genius of the highest 
order could have inspired” (op. cit., p. 307). But 
he fights shy when the term Sonship arises. ‘‘Jesus’ 
sonship is religious and ethical, not metaphysical : 
functional, not essential.’? He continues: ‘‘What the 
actual record reveals is not a divine being, becom- 
ing human, but a human being becoming divine 
in the sense of developing in the highest degree a sonship 
of which, in His teaching, all are capable, though 
only He has attained actually to the fulness of this 
filial consciousness and only He is chosen to be Son 
in the distinctive Messianic sense. . . . He was the 
highest product of His race, but He was far more 
than the product of His time” (pp. 391, 397, italics 
ours). Dr. Mackinnon there is only echoing the 
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sentiments of others of his contemporaries in their 
attempts to evaluate Jesus by psychological methods. 
Let an American be heard: Dr. Harvey Branscombe 
(The Teachings of Jesus, p. 372): “Slowly at first, but 
with increasing unanimity, men have proclaimed 
Him (Jesus) the supreme religious genius of all 
time.” 

Such an estimate as is conveyed by the terms we 
have emphasised, “‘a new phenomenon,” “develop- 
ing the highest degree of sonship,” Murry’s ‘‘emer- 
gence,” “culmination of prophecy,” ‘“‘supreme 
religious genius,” is challenged as a ‘“‘reduction,” 
indeed, as impertinence, by Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner. As Brunner puis it: ““The idea of genius, 
as applied to religion, 1s something problematic. 
Applied to Jesus it only means that ‘He still holds 
a position of only comparative singularity.’ He then 
is the highest representative of human religion, but 
He is still on ‘our side,’ not over against us as the 
revelation of that which is ‘yonder,’ as the Word 
of God.” Brunner fills out Dr. Dodd’s hint, ‘‘more 
than a prophet.” “ ‘More than a prophet’ can only 
mean that Jesus does not merely have the word, He 
is the Word. .. . ‘More than a prophet’ means that 
in the person of Jesus God tells us what is in no kind 
of continuity with our human ideas, no, not even 
with the best and highest we possess. It means that 
God gives the world something absolutely new, and 
at the same time final from outside of all that is 
historical, ideal and human” (The Word and the 
World, pp. 39, 44f.). If that be true, then we are 
compelled to pass beyond the historian and the 
psychologist, in their summing up of judgment, 
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into the metaphysical sphere, in order to find a 
category applicable to Jesus. In other words, the 
stress now falls on “‘Christ.”? Unless, forsooth, we 
are content to remain like von Ranke, of whom his 
pupil, Lord Acton, said: “It was a moral triumph 
for him, when he could refrain from judging, show 
that much may be said on both sides, and leave 
the rest to Providence.” But the Theology of Crisis 
is out for decision. As Weinel puts it: “If Jesus Christ 
were not Son of God, who then was He?” (Jesus 
am ALXte Fahrhundert, p. 2). 


THE COSMICAL CHRIST 


If historian and psychologist together are baffled 
in their attempts to “construe”? Jesus’ personality, 
the latest cosmical researchers are not in happier 
case. M. Goguel thinks that the problem can be 
solved “‘by the function of a philosophical and 
religious conception.” But which philosophy will 
he choose from the many varieties prevalent to-day? 
Prof. A. N. Whitehead’s philosophy of the organism 
does not touch directly upon the problem of Jesus, 
but his scheme was taken up by Father Thornton 
(The Incarnate Lord) who found that Christ could 
not be organic with this world: “‘He is not himself 
an organism: for He does not belong to the organic 
series,’ and further, ‘‘the argument of this book can 
find no place for the mediator of an absolute revela- 
tion, except His metaphysical status be altogether 
beyond the organic series and on the level of the 
eternal order”’ (op. cit., pp. 239, 260). It is remark- 
able how little is said by the American group (whose 
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essays on “Religious Realism’? (Macmillan) attempt 
to get at God through the cosmical series) about 
Jesus Christ. He cannot be made to fit into their 
scheme. We await M. Goguel’s next volume with 
interest to see which philosophical view he will 
adopt. The caution given by Sir Edward Hoskyns 
is needed: ‘“The New Testament scholar who is also 
a Christian cannot patiently permit the dogmatist 
or the philosopher to expound the doctrine of the 
Incarnation on the basis of an analysis of human 
nature illustrated by the humanity of Jesus. He was 
unique; and this particularity rivets the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation to the Christology and 
to the soteriology involved in the Christology, and 
presents an awkward material to the philosopher 
who is operating with a rigid doctrine of evolution” 
(Mysterium Christi, p. 89). 

The cosmical aspect of present-day thinking makes 
it difficult a priori to think that a life lived in a little 
corner of the Levantine shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea for some thirty years can have any critical 
significance for the universe. The changed cosmology 
of to-day from that of Paul makes this problem most 
acute. Dr. E. F. Scott, however, has given some 
useful thought on that aspect. “Io many in that 
age, as in our own, it seemed that man’s action was 
all prescribed for him by agencies over which he 
had no control—by the motions of the stars, by an 
iron law of Necessity. . . . Where we think of the 
laws of nature, (Paul) thinks of angelic beings, prin- 
cipalities and powers, who hold men in bondage. 
From a religious point of view the new explanations 
have made no difference to the essential facts. We 
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may speak of evolution, heredity, laws of physics 
and chemistry, where Paul spoke of personal agen- 
cies, but our problem is still to find a place for 
human freedom over against the tremendous forces 
which beset us on every side. . . . Paul believes that 
we can obtain this liberty through Christ” [Moffatt 
Commentary, The Epistles of St. Paul (Ephesians and 
Colossians), p. 131 f.]. 


THE SAVIOUR WE NEED 


This brings us back to the New Testament interest 
in Jesus. It was not speculative, but practical. The 
Logos idea was soon dropped by the writer of the 
Prologue: but when he had said that “‘all things 
were made by” the Logos, he had driven a wide 
gap between the creature and the Creator: even 
the “infinitely qualitative difference between God 
and man” as Kierkegaard phrased it. But the dis- 
tance between Saviour and those whom He saves 
is greater, since it is ethical and not metaphysical: 
it touches us ‘‘on the raw.’’ Canon Kenneth Mozley 
has put this aspect forcibly. ‘““The right approach 
to the Christology is through the soteriology. The 
fundamental distinction between Christ and men is 
that between the Saviour and the saved” (Mysterium 
Christi, p. 171). He expresses well the bearing of that 
remark: “Jesus must be one who comes from God 
to humanity, not the one who best represents 
humanity’s aspiring efforts Godward” (ib., p. 184). 

These various extracts from current literature lead 
to one end; Jesus as man cannot be understood 
or explained by ordinary categories, and nothing 
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less than ‘“‘God,” “Divine,” however vague the 
terms may seem, is due to Him. Ultimately the 
question is not, what do we think of Him, but what 
does He think of us? It is all to the good that by 
the method of exhaustion this generation is being 
led back to the Johannine interpretation of His 
Deity. ‘Iwo passages from the life of the late Arch- 
bishop Temple, given by the present Archbishop 
of York, may fitly close this paper. ‘‘Our way to 
the Holy of Holies is through our Lord’s humanity, 
which is the veil that hides from us our Lord’s 
Divinity. The new and living way for man to reach 
the very presence of God is to go through the 
Humanity of Christ.” A few pages earlier the old 
Archbishop wrote: “I indulged largely in specula- 
tion. But I felt all along like a swimmer who sees 
no shore before him after long swimming, and at 
last allows himself to be picked up by a ship that 
seems to be going his way. .. . My passing ship was 
St. John” (Life, vol. i. pp. 701, 690). That ex- 
perience may augur what will be the end of this 
generation’s soundings in the “mystery of godliness, 
Christ manifest in the flesh.” 
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